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The Co-operative Plan in Management 
Engineering Education 


By Cuartes W. Lytte, Director of Industrial Co-operation, 
New York University 


Executives in industry and commerce are more and more interested 
in the training of their younger assistants. Many large companies are con- 
‘ducting training schools of their own. More and more universities are 
seeking the advice and co-operation of practicing executives. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that universities should try many different means 
of co-operation. Such measures as: inspection trips, outside lecturers, 
student interviews with practicing executives, classroom use of data pro- 
cured from practice, and summer work, are all being tried with appreciable 
improvement. It is surprising however, that a university should be con- 
tent with any one of these limited measures when all of them can be pro- 
cured by a single plan of co-operation. Singly, these measures fall short 
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of the true project method just as the case-method does when the case is 
taken from its complete setting. The so-called co-operative plan leaves the 
case in its setting and therefore gains more of the possible advantages. 

Everyone has a general idea of what is meant by the co-operative plan 
in engineering education, but its minor peculiarities are sometimes con- 
fused with its major essentials. The novelty of two boys alternating every 
other week and the contrast of overalls vs. the cap and gown have given 
many the impression that it is only applicable to mid-western schools and 
to the development of machine tool engineers or the like. F. W. Taylor 
sid “The mechanism of management must not be mistaken for its essence 
ot underlying philosophy.” 

It may be clarifying to state that some of the features of the original 
plan as worked out at Cincinnati by Dean Herman Schneider were in the 
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nature of expedients and that the few essentials can be attained unde 
different local conditions without some of these expedients. In fact ps 
plan has undergone considerable modification at the original location me 
its start in 1906. For instance, the length of six years, which was derived 
from the addition of the four years’ college and the two years’ industrial 
adjustment, was changed' in 1909 to five years including summers, The 
50-50 proportion between theory and practice was somewhat arbitrary and 
probably adopted because of its suitability to alternation of shop and school 
throughout the whole course. The war helped to teach all of us, aad 
especially practical executives, that practical knowledge can be acquired 
in much less time than formerly specified. Experience has more dimensions 
than the linear of time. 

By the use of intensive follow-up methods, reasonably adequate ex. 
perience can be given the student during the last three years of a five year 
course. Some of us do not therefore advocate the placement of students 
in industry until the end of the sophomore year. Starting any later than this 
is, however, unsatisfactory both because of the limited time and because some 
practical experience should precede the applied subjects which usually begin 
in the third year. 

The length of the work period at Cincinnati was at first one week, 
then two weeks, and now one month. The freshman and sopkomores are, 
however, still on a two weeks’ basis because they need closer supervision 
than upper classmen. As the employers are accustomed to the short period, 
it may never be lengthened much more in Cincinnati, but where employers 
have not had this habit, they are quite outspoken in favor of longer periods. 
A period of three or four months has two important advantages. An 
employer can give the student more responsible assignments and the student 
can afford to go farther afield to find the exact kind of experience desired. 
Or he can attend school in one city and work in a distant home city. 
Incidentally, the long period obviates the need of perfect matching between 
alternates and even removes the necessity of any alternate in special cases. 


Essentials of All Applications 


I have sketched these developments in order to show that pairing and 
rapid alternating are not essentials. What does remain essential in all of 
the various applications is: 

1. Alternation of theory and practice during some of the under 
graduate years. 

2. Start of this practice prior to the time of the applied subjects. 

3. Supervision to secure a consistent sequence of work leading to the 


student’s objective at graduation. 
Where a long practice period is synchronized with the length of the 
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college term, there is no disturbance to the curriculum and practically none 
to campus activities. When this fact is realized, more of the large uni- 
yersities will be willing to take advantage of such partnership with industry. 
The plan is really easy to apply, is welcomed by both employers and students, 
and has many by-product assets not mentioned here. For instance, the 
student is aided in determining his best objective. 


Industrial Engineering Needs the Plan 


The co-operative plan is particularly desirable for students in Industrial 
Engineering as many of the factory problems are impossible of imitation in 
the laboratory. 

A few schools have set up machine or textile shops and have organized 
students into make believe companies, but I am convinced that these have 
not given and cannot give the training which co-operative men obtain 
off the campus while earning wages. In the first place the numerical pro- 
portion between students and practical workmen in a school shop is the 
reverse of what it should be. Instead of one workman to twenty students, 
it should be at least twenty workmen to one student. Secondly, the product 
and the economic conditions are extremely unnatural. Finally, the equip- 
ment can never be so up to date or the kinds of manufacturing so widely 
varied. The one claim of these artificial organizations which is valid, is 
that the student may see the finances carried through to a final analysis of 
costs and profits in a manner not usually possible to an apprentice in real 
industry. Even this advantage for the school shop is doubtful since all 
conditions are of necessity abnormal. 

Certainly such essential influences as: economic discipline, knowledge 
of employee and managerial points of view, limitations on theory, etc., can- 
not be realized away from competitive industry. As Mr. Gilbreth once 
expressed it, “Old Bill Slocum is not there.” It is claimed that foremen 
are poor teachers and that school authorities have too little control over 
co-operative work to secure as good rotation as in a school shop. This: 
is true in part but the reality of the whole outside environment makes up 
what is lost by the foreman’s limitations. The net result is the kind of 
teaching which life itself provides and there are no better learned lessons 
than life lessons. The co-ordinator who acts as liason between college and 
shop can usually persuade the employer to give increasingly better rotation 
as his “co-ops” prove worthy. In other words, the employer has to learn 
how to use co-ops. This development can be perfected in time, especially 
where a previous co-op is employed as the co-ordinator. 


The Plan Provides a Foundation 


After a student has gained some familiarity with his plant or field 
work in his pre-junior summer, he bears this experience in mind during 
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his class work. Of 32 subjects given during the junior and senior years 
in the New York University course, at least twenty-three of them are 
definitely assisted by the practical experience of the student. A few of 
these subjects could not be given with any degree of efficiency to classy 
of inexperienced students. The co-op’s attention‘ is better, his fun 
of knowledge is wider and his aim is more definite. The teacher can tieig 
the theory to practical ideas already gained and use time for illustration 
which would otherwise be taken up by elementary explanation. A class of 
a dozen co-ops will represent nearly as many types of experience and cop. 
tribute much to the general resources of the class. For instance, a clas 
in factory organization may be made up of students who have just returned 
from such machine shops as the Singer Manufacturing Company, Otis 
Elevator Company, E. W. Bliss and Company, Yale and Towne Manufactw. 
ing Company, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, etc., from miscellaneous 
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industries such as the Ford Motor Company, the Standard Oil Company, B50 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company, Hudson Brass Company, Republic 
Bag Company, Latham Litho and Print Company, American Lead Peni 
Company, etc. It will be noted that our co-operating companies are neither all 
local nor all of a like product. Furthermore, they include large and small, old 
and modern organizations. If the case idea is of proven value, it follows that 
a co-op class is richer in discussion material than a non-co-op class. Observa- 
tion and investigation are highly stimulated so that the average co-op gains an 
abundant fund of technical and human understanding. The bi-weekly reports 
on shop work, which are a part of the follow-up are of surprising volume and 
breadth. When it comes to selecting a thesis subject, the co-op invariably finds, 
from his own experience, a live problem suitable to his abilities and often of 
some importance to his employer. As he has usually been engaged in the 
problem at shop he is well up with the current literature on the subject 
and sometimes in advance of it. The result is more original work as wel 
as more mature and practical work. 

During the last two years the college and industrial periods alternate 
regularly every four months. The summer period of industry which pre 
cedes the junior year is not in this regular phase. There are therefore 
two summer periods as compared with one during the other seasons of 
the year; employers are able, however, to use students as substitutes for 
certain employees while they are on summer vacations. 

The period between the last two industrial periods is left undesignatel 
for the sake of flexibility. For instance, a student who needs to repeat 
a second-term subject from any of the previous years can remain in schodl 
the second term of the fourth year and make up the industrial period i 
the undesignated summer. Similarly, a student who needs to repeat é 
first-term subject can remain in school the first term of the fifth yeat 
providing he does the industrial work in the undesignated summer. This 
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"years & saves time for students who have fallen behind from such reasons as sick- 
M are B ness, military camp, etc. Any student who does not need the undesignated 
ew of F period for school work or camp is expected to work a whole year in in- 
















Classes F dustry before his final term in college. Practically this amounts to his 
~ fund taking his permanent job in industry at the end of the senior first term, with 
1 tie-in F 4 leave of absence of four months for his last college period. 

tration Since most co-operative students are promoted to more and more 
rps responsible work as their industrial periods proceed, it is possible for them 
“a to find problems of professional interest. These are frequently of a re- 
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as wel 
search nature and important to the employer. He is therefore more than 
iternatef willing to have his co-operative seniors spend four months of their school 
ich pre-f time developing these problems as research theses. In some cases em- 
nerefore§ ployers lend equipment and materials to the school for this purpose, or 
sons off conversely, the school allows a co-operative senior to spend part of his 
utes forf time at his company’s plant while on such thesis work. 


The greatest proof of all these advantages is that it has become the 
signatel | rule for companies to promote co-ops to semi-professional work by the 
0 repeat time they reach their last period in industry. We have seen more than one 
n schol senior put into foremanship responsibility although the employer knew that 
eriod itf the man would have to return to school and interrupt his shop career. In- 
repeat 4 stead of co-operative work being narrowing as some have feared, it is 
fth yeah decidedly broadening. We do not hesitate in granting these five year co-ops 
r. Thi a better degree than the all-resident four year students. 
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Organizing to Co-ordinate Sales and _ outlined here for isolating the three fy. 
Production tors of secular trend or normal expecte{ 
Four charts present methods of organiz- growth, seasonal variation, and cycle, ar 
ing to co-ordinate sales and production, one based fundamentally upon a mathematic 
of which shows the service committee of analysis. The methods of analysis ar 
the Acheson Graphite Company, consist- presented however, without the use of 
ing of a representative from each of the mathematical symbols, and they are e. 
domestic sales, export sales and manufac- plained rather on the basis of a logical 
turing departments. In establishing co- sequence of arithmetical treatment. Uni. 
ordinating machinery the distinction should versity of Illinois Bulletin, Dec. 21, 1925 
be made between the line control and the 46 pages. 


facilitating departments. An unfortunate 
mistake is made by some organizations Management Tactics for 1926 
whose facilitating departments usurp the The comments of 113 industrial leaders 


functions of the line executives and un- are included in this forecast, in which os 
dertake to exercise control. This tends reduction seems to be the most popular 
toward disorganization in the succeeding cry, with stabilization a close second. Some 
effort by the line executives to reassert of these executives emphasize improve 
themselves. By W. J. Donald. Factory, ment of quality with cost reduction. Others 
January, 1926, p. 43:2. believe that emphasis on sales, emphasis 
on production, simplification, stabilization 

The Method of Analyzing Business and pioneering will bring best results. For- 


Data tory, January, 1926, p. 27:5. 
Certain tendencies of such business data 
as monthly sales, monthly operating ex- Judging the Business Situation 
penses, physical output, etc., can be de- It is not difficult to name the principl 


termined by inspection. It can also be factors in the business situation at al) 
nes in a general way upon closer ex- time, but it is a different matter to git 
amination whether or not the data are them their proper weight in relation 
affected by the business cycles. In order each other at different times, and to i 
to measure exactly the effects of these cus ak ie ts dee ot ee 
various factors, they have to be isolated Balanced relations are necessary for put 
and studied by themselves. The methods perity. Some people are afraid that whe 


*A copy of any article abstracted may be the industries of Europe are fully restore! 
obtained by sending to the office of the Asso- we shall have to meet very severe compe 
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tries are busy the people will have greater 
buying power. The purchasing power of 
every country is in its own powers of 
production. People buy with what they 
sell, and the highest state of prosperity 
for every country is to be had when other 
countries are prosperous. By George E. 
Roberts. American Bankers Association 
Journal, February, 1926, p. 545:2%. 


Twelve Rules for Success 


The first part of an article which dis- 
cusses twelve principles determining the 
fortunes of any business enterprise. These 
rules are: 1. Direct your thinking. Suc- 
cessful men have all had to a marked de- 
gree the mental trait called vision, together 
with creative thinking, and the third qual- 
ity of enthusiasm. 2. Value your time. 
Half of the time should be devoted to 
constructive thinking. 3. Budget your 
business. 4. Study men, 5. Develop 
your credit. Borrow money when you do 
not need it so that you will have credit 
when you do. Establish connections with 
your bank and begin to develop your 
credit. 6. Multiply your ideas mechani- 
cally. In business you must either run a 
job shop, and make what your customers 
order, or you must run a production shop, 
making some one article in quantity, and 
sell what you make. By James H. Rand, 
Jr. Kardex Service, January, 1926. 


Emulate America Advises Baldwin 


“I sometimes wonder,” said Mr. 
Baldwin, “if we've gone to sleep, 
some of us, in these last six or 
seven years, while others have been par- 
ticularly wide awake. I believe we should 
do well to study and emulate the prog- 
tess that has been made in the United 
States of America during that time. 

“I would urge employers and trade union 
laders to make the point of visiting that 
country quickly and often just at present, 
to study their methods, which are proving 
to be of such success in production, and 
I venture to think that no trade union 
leader could do better service to the cause 
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he represents than by investigating closely 
what the methods are that enable Ameri- 
can workmen to enjoy a better standard 
of living than any working people in the 
world, to produce more and at the same 
time to have so much higher wages. 

“I venture to think there is much more 
for us to learn from studying conditions 
in that country than by spending any 
amount of money studying conditions in 
Moscow. 

“I think there are grounds for what I 
may call a sober confidence for a moderate 
optimism. I always like to understate a 
case, and undoubtedly in some industries 
an improvement has been helped by the 
coal subsidy, and it is impossible to say 
at this moment whether that help will have 
more than temporary effect upon those 
trades. 

“You will all be glad to know that since 
the imposition in the last budget of the 
silk duties no fewer than fifty new com- 
panies had been registered in Great Britain. 
And what always pleases me, many Con- 
tinental concerns have built or are building 
factories in our country, so that next to 
the United States of America, which, after 
all, has a population two and a half times 
as great as ours, we are still and I hope 
long may be the largest producers of arti- 
ficial silk. 


“The symptoms are more favorable than 
they have been since the war. The slow 
process of the funding of debts and the 
stabilization of currencies, a better spirit 
than ever has been engendered, are all 
helping trade. 

“This improvement, is not confined to the 
British Isles, but also is apparent in Can- 
ada and India.”—Speech by Premier Bald- 
win. New York Times, Jan. 28, 1926. 


American Policy Regarding Foreign 
Raw Material Market 

The striking feature of our present im- 

port trade is that the great bulk comes 

from the tropics. Many American indus- 

trialists fear that our dependence upon 

such tropical commodities will enable for- 
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eign sellers to extort from us exorbitant 
prices. One of the plans for diminishing 
our dependence upon foreign sources of 
raw materials is the substitution of other 
raw materials for those now used, and 
the change in industrial and popular habits 
of consumption. The elimination of waste, 
the reclamation of old rubber and the em- 
ployment of certain substitutes recently 
developed, especially that of rayon for 
silk, are advised. The fact that such 
commodities as sugar, coffee and rubber 
have a big annual production and can be 
grown in many parts of the world gives 
assurance that artificial control of produc- 
tion and monopolistic price fixing will not 
long withstand the forces of supply and 
demand. The Review, January, 1926. 


Budgeting the Textile Industry 


The operation of a budget in a mill is 
described in detail—from its connection 
with the personnel as shown in the sec- 
tional organization chart headed by the 
Treasurer, to the advantages gained by its 
practice. Responsibility for the budget is 
so subdivided that a weak spot can be im- 
mediately located. An installation should 
be sold to the various executives rather 
than forced upon them. By Carey E. 
Tharp. Manufacturing Industries, Janu- 
ary ,1926, p. 29:6. 


The Need for the Industrial Budget 


The need for the industrial budget is 
only beginning to be appreciated. The 
need of planning and co-ordinating the 
operations of the various departments, and 
then of anticipating and making plans to 
meet future conditions is becoming more 
important every day. The executive can 
make the forecast and ask the department 
heads to live up to it. It is better how- 
ever to have them crystalize their expec- 
tations and then co-ordinate the anticipated 
operations. The length of the budget pe- 
riod is determined by the length of mer- 
chandise turnover period, length of produc- 
tion period, the method of financing, the 
market conditions, the amount of material 


on past performances on which to base 
the future, and the length of the accounting 
period. One of the best ways is to plan 
the budget for one year, and at the end 
of each month to add another month, In 
this way the plans are always for one 
year in advance, and yet monthly compari- 
sons and revisions are possible. Babson’s 
Reports, January, 1926. 


The Underlying Trend of Business 


Mr. Henry Dennison, one of the five 
men who received the largest number of 
votes from progressive business as hay. 
ing contributed most to business during 
the quarter-century just closed, says: 

I am confident that business manage. 
ment can, and will sometime, gain the 
highest professional character. Both en- 
gineering and medicine have staggered 
through less hopeful stages and have 
gained high standing in public opinion, 
There are five tests any activity must 
meet to be given respect as a profession: 

1. It must require expert knowledge of 
an intellectual character. 

2. It must employ the fruits of science 
and the scientific method. 

3. It must be governed by a written or 
unwritten code of ethics. 

4. In its complex of motives it must 
include in strong measure the motive of 
service; financial return cannot be the sole 
measure of success. 

5. It must be given public, and often 
legal, recognition. By Henry Dennison. 
System, February, 1926, p. 197:5. 


Selection and Duties of Federal Reserve 
Bank Directors 


Each of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
has a Board of nine Directors which is re- 
sponsible for the policy and administration 
of the Bank. Of the nine directors, six 
are elected by the member banks and three 
are appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Of the six elected by member 
banks three may be bankers, and the other 
three must be actively engaged in comt- 
merce, agriculture, or industry in the dis- 
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trict, and while serving as Reserve Bank 
directors may not serve as directors or 
oficers of any other bank. Of the three 
directors appointed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, one, a man of banking ex- 
perience, acts as chairman of the Board, 
and devotes his entire time to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, The other two appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board must have 
no other banking connection while serving 
as directors. 

The Board of Directors of each Reserve 
Bank appoints its officers and is responsible 
for its policy and management, subject to 
the general supervision of the Federal Re- 


serve Board. A certain co-ordination is 
necessary between the 12 Reserve Banks 
in important matters of policy. Agricul- 
tural and Business Conditions, Jan. 29, 
1926. 


When the Big Boss Does the Hiring 

The moral seems to be this: If you’ve 
got a friend, or the friend of a friend to 
hire, let him work directly for you. Don’t 
hand him over to somebody else to boss. 
It will work out badly for all concerned, 
especially for the individual who has been 
hired. By Jesse Calvin. Printers’ Ink, 
Jan. 14, 1926, p. 172:3%4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Insurance Problems of the Business 
Executive 

The growth of a concern brings a com- 
plexity of insurance problems to the busy 
executive. No longer will one or two 
policies cover the risks of fire, interrup- 
tion of business, accidents, automobile lia- 
bilities, workmen’s compensation, and other 
contingencies. It is almost a full-time job, 
just in itself. There are five ways in 
which firms may take care of these prob- 
Self-insurance seems to work out 
for some concerns having fifty or more 


lems. 


factories or ships of similar value and 
risk. Again a company might form a 


subsidiary corporation to carry on a real 
estate and insurance business. This is 
hardly advisable. A good way is to select 
a high-grade agency, in whose officials the 
firm has absolute confidence, and let them 
handle all the insurance. More and more 
these agencies are working out the prob- 
lems for clients, giving them the best 
terms for the best policies. Another good 
way is to seek out an insurance expert, 
who is not connected with any insurance 
firm, in this way getting unbiased advice. 
The fifth plan is still in its infancy. A 


large firm should have a man with a knowl- 
edge of business, law and insurance, who 
can develop into an insurance expert for 
the firm. The right kind of a young man 
is not to be picked up every day, but if 
the choice is wisely made, he should soon 
become very valuable to the organization. 
By Avard L. Bishop. Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1926, p. 171:7. 


Learning a Lesson from the Vertical 
Trust 


Reasons for the development of this 
structure are: 1. the utilization of by- 
products, 2. making different products 
from the same basic materials, 3. varied 
demands of the same market, 4. the use 
of idle plant, 5, the need for auxiliary 
products, 6. investment of surplus capital. 
The Ford Motor Company is perhaps the 
most striking example of the vertical trust. 


Many of the above advantages may be 


gained through the co-operation of indi- 
vidual plants without consolidation. Com- 
plementary plants are springing up at 
many points, as for example, a tin can 
factory locating near two large vegetable 
canning factories. Local industries can 
be complementary in balancing the labor 
situation, as, metal industries employing 
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men, and textiles employing women. By 
John A. Piquet. Industrial Management, 
February, 1926, p. 80:5. 


The Role of Paper Profits in Industry 

“Paper profits” may serve as a guide to 
investors and speculators but it is harder 
for the manufacturer to apply them as a 
guide to business profit. Yet in a period 
of rising prices as we have had since 
1913, the 50 per cent increase in prices 
has increased the value of inventory just 
that much. The questions now are: Will 
the level of prices hold? Will they ever 
go back to the old level? The many un- 
certainties in the situation suggest the im- 
portance of a paper profit reserve for the 
inventory accretions of the past ten years 
and a dollar for dollar reserve for future 
accretions. This will be hard because 
many competitors will continue to expand 
on the past profits, but in the end the more 
conservative business man will profit by 
having the reserve. By George E. Putnam. 
Harvard Business Review, January, 1926, 
p. 129:9, 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Saving Money Through Scientific 
Purchasing 

A purchasing policy should follow the 
business cycle. By properly anticipating 
advances or declines in prices considerable 
savings may be effected. Nearly every 
commodity is affected by cyclical flucty. 
tions in price, raw materials moving more 
violently than semi-manufactured goods, 
Thus if the characteristics of a commodity 
are graphically compared with the move. 
ments of the general business curve, the 
trend of the commodity will become ap. 
parent. The secular trend is less impor. 
tant in immediate purchasing, but when 
budgeting for several years in advance it 
has some significance. Also, a rising secu- 
lar trend may indicate an exhaustion or 
shortage of some natural resource. From 
a consideration of all the economic factors 
involved it is possible to avoid the danger 
of inventory losses, and in the long run, 
by purchasing materials at advantageous 
times, prices will be below the average, 
By Henry W. Knodel. Industrial Man- 
agement, February, 1926, p. 70:8. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


High Cost of Slumping 
Strangely enough in these days of effi- 
cient office management, proper desk and 
seating arrangements have been given very 
little consideration. A chair is just a chair, 


and the only object seems to be to get 
enough to go around, with no thought of 
the adjustment of nerve-centers and spine 
to a seat which must be occupied for 
eight hours. Yet there are chairs built 
to satisfy hygienic principles, although 
they do not conform to our ideas of orna- 
mental office furniture. 

Several months ago, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons installed different types of hygienic 
chairs in their accounting offices and are 
now using them for replacements in all 
departments. Because the employees like 


the chairs and find themselves less tired 
when their work is over, their work is 
naturally better, and the company feels 
satisfied with the experiment. By Eleanor 
Boykin, Credit Monthly, February, 1926, 
p. 29:1. 


The Dictaphone and the Long Distance 
Telephone 

The long distance telephone has become 
invaluable to the jobber, but still the fre- 
quency of errors and the expense of or- 
ders taken over the phone have given rise 
to much trouble. The president of Berry 
de Moville & Company has devised a most 
ingenious use of the dictaphone in this 
connection. By starting the dictaphone and 
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ailing the order back to the customer and 
at the same time recording it on the ma- 
chine, he gives a vocal record of every- 
thing that is said pertaining to the order, 
and it takes about one-fourth the time re- 


quired by old methods with a proportion- 
ate reduction of expense. This reduction 
of errors and expense makes this a very 
valuable method. By A. B. Berry. The 
Red Barrel, January, 1926, p. 15:1. 


Is Your Equipment Hitting on Six? 

In buying office equipment too little at- 
tention is paid to the probable use of the 
prospective furniture. Some equipment has 
a higher turn-in value than other varieties. 
Economical buying will have at least one 
eye on the future requirements. An ap- 
parently cheap, but obsolete or obsolescent 
article is poor economy. By B. C. Reber. 
The Office Manager, February, 1926, p. 
61:1. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


Your Employees: Blonds or Brunettes? 

The manager of industrial relations at 
the Atlantic Refining Company explodes 
the theory that personal characteristics 
have much to do with aptitude for par- 
ticular classes of work. From a study of 
salesmen made by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and from a similar study 
of accountants it became apparent that 
so-called blond traits are largely possessed 
by brunettes and vice versa. By Eugene 
J. Benge. The Office Manager, February, 
1926, p. 41:3. 


Industrial Dissatisfaction 


A report which is concerned with the 
question of whether or not interest in the 
vocation is the natural and to-be-expected 
accompaniment to work. Is the average 
worker interested in his vocation? To 
study this problem a referendum was ob- 
tained from men applying at a commercial 
employment exchange in New York City. 
A list is given of a man’s actual occupa- 
tion, followed by his own statement of 
what he would like to be and do, and an- 
ither list showing his thwarted desires and 
interest. By Douglas Fryer. Industrial 
Psychology, January, 1926, p. 25:5. 


The White Collar Worker 


Professor Paul Douglas of Chicago Uni- 
versity states that the earning power of 
the white collar worker has dwindled five 
yer cent since 1890, while the manual la- 
borer has increased his earning power 28 


per cent in the same period. This decline 
is due to the large number entering the 
field from high schools, many of whom 
are sons and daughters of manual laborers. 
The field will not be able to absorb the 
output of our educational system as rapidly 
as it comes upon the labor market, until 
a period of readjustment has been com- 
pleted. Industrial News Survey, Feb. 15, 
1926. 


Placing Applicants by Means of 
Intelligence Ratings 
Binet-Simon tests show that 57 per cent 
of all office workers will attain the Av- 
erage Adult grade, that is, are fitted for 
general office work; 10 per cent will show 
a low grade indicating unfitness for office 
work of even the simplest sort; 20 per 
cent of applicants will be sub-normal and 
10 per cent super-normal. The sub-nor- 
mals can often fill simple routine office 
positions acceptably. In order to deter- 
mine which type of work a sub-normal can 
best do, an office manager can develop his 
own set of tests, since there are no stan- 
dardized ones for this purpose. 


It is the upper 13 per cent who present 
the real problem, because usually their 
attention is insufficiently occupied. Here 
the Binet-Simon tests have proved to be 
especially valuable in discovering where 
the peculiar abilities lie, thus helping the 
office manager to make use of these apti- 
tudes. A super-normal should be given 
the most difficult and complicated work in 
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the office because this type thrives on diffi- 
culty and activity. 

In all offices the time spent in training 
new employees contributes largely to the 
overhead. The 57 per cent can be ad- 
justed with relation to their previous ex- 
perience. The 20 per cent frequently give 
more trouble but can also be adjusted if 
properly tested. By B. F. Ruby. The 
Office Manager, February, 1926, p. 68 :2. 


The Best Presidents 
There are two diametrically opposed 
opinions expressed here. Professor J. O. 
McKinsey states that the old style forceful 


Administration: 


Metered Results in the Office 

The Portland Gas and Coke Company 
has devised and installed a compensation 
system in which are combined wages, pre- 
miums and penalties. Incentive takes the 
place of direct supervision. A chart is 
placed on the office manager’s desk every 
day, from each of his five division chiefs, 
each chart visualizing the progress of work 
in that division. These charts are a means 
of preventing the work from lagging be- 
hind, and permitting pressure to be ap- 
plied where it is needed, day by day. By 
Ellsworth Biggs. Business, February, 1926, 
p. 29:3%. 


Control of Office Output 
Management is now principally inter- 
ested in removing obstacles which prevent 
workers from doing their best, based on the 
belief that all employees want to make 
good on their jobs, and that it is the task 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Stimulating the Office Employee via the 
Printed Word 

A description of the various functions 

and opportunities of the business library, 

which should perform as an inspiration not 


personality is giving way to the man ae 
customed to research work and carefy 
planning, while Philip Cabot says that the 
successful leaders are commercial men 
and promoters and that the engine 
chained to his slide rule is ill-equipped tp 
leap. 

Both see a broad tendency in a few cases 
of individual success. There probably is 
no tendency of any kind. Some heads are 
men of infinite detail, others delegate every 
possible detail to subordinates. Some make 
a success by close economy, others by liber. 
ality; some by taking risks, others by al. 
ways playing safe. The Value Mark, 
February, 1926. 


Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


of the manager to help those under his 
control to make good. 

The first requirement then is to indicate 
movement, and the office manager must 
control the movement of various streams 
of work. He must first measure the rate 
of flow, then compare that rate with what 
has been decided upon as a satisfactory 
rate, and finally to find out what retards 
the flow of work and remove the obstacles, 


If daily reports of work are entered on 
a Gantt progress chart the office manager 
is greatly facilitated in his supervision 
of the output of the office. He is able to 
remove obstacles to progress, mental and 
otherwise, thus brought to his attention. 
Then work will be done on time, quality 
and accuracy will be improved, costs will 
be lowered, and employees will be con- 
tented and interested. By Wallace Clark. 
Industrial Psychology, January, 1926, p. 
35. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


only to executives but to all employees. A 
reading table in the library is conducive 
to its popularity and convenience. By 
Eleanor Gilbert. The Office Manager, 
February, 1926, p. 44:3. 
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Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Recording Office Supply Costs in the 
Medium Sized Business 

A simple and adequate system of pur- 
chasing office supplies consists of recording 
each article on a separate sheet with speci- 
fications at the top in a loose leaf binder. 
The succeeding purchases of this article 
all appear on one sheet and are easily 
compared for price, interval, quality, etc. 
This scheme may be conveniently used for 
buying printing as well as supplies. By 
Ruel McDaniel. The Office Manager, 
February, 1926, p. 47 :2. 


Standard Size Checks to Be Introduced 

A nation-wide movement under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Simplified Prac- 
tice is responsible for the simplification 
plan which will go into effect on March 
1, All bank checks and other commercial 
paper are to be made to conform to stan- 
dardization specifications. The adoption 
of these forms will not only save ex- 
penses amounting to millions, but will ma- 
terially facilitate business. Current Con- 
ditions, February, 1926. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


We Lowered Prices in Spite of Higher 
Costs 

In 1921 the Van Camp Packing Com- 
pany was receiving only enough orders to 
run their new plant at 30 per cent of 
capacity. They were running at a loss. 
They determined to increase production 
and to eliminate hard sellers to such an 
extent that the costs would warrant lower 
prices for the same quality. They reduced 
prices almost 50 per cent, cut out specialty 
selling, and advertised. Through special 
machinery and well planned efforts in the 
credit department, they ran the factory 
through the past year at 450 per cent of 
the 1921 rated capacity, reduced costs 75 
per cent, increased sales 142 per cent, and 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Research Points to New Standards in 
Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning 
Facts which laboratory tests have de- 
veloped as to the effect on the workers of 
heating, ventilation and air conditioning 
have not always led to the immediate in- 
stalling of best practice, particularly where 
human comfort is the only inducement. 


made a profit By H. P. Way. System, 
February, 1926, p. 201 :4. 


Economic Aspects of Superpower 

Reasons are given showing that the al- 
leged menace of superpower and other 
steps toward consolidation and co-opera- 
tion in the utility field may be characterized 
as having no substance in fact. We now 
have vastly greater power resources per 
worker than in any other country in the 
world, and such resources have brought 
about our great prosperity and their de- 
velopment should not be hampered by re- 
strictions based upon misunderstanding of 
economic laws. By L. R. Nash. Stone & 
Webster Journal, January, 1926, p. 17:74. 


Ventilation. 


In the Chicago district manufacturing 
plants have increased their volume of air 
conditioning at least 100 per cent in the 
last year, particularly in connection with 
the making of candy, textiles and printing, 
which of necessity are far advanced in 
this respect as the product requires stan- 
dard conditions. Factory, January, 1926, 
p. 97:3. 
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Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory 


Immigration 


Unemployment in England 


There are as yet no clear signs of sub- 
stantial improvement. Yet there have 
been several industrial depressions in 
which far more misery was apparent. The 
operation of the insurance acts, now cover- 
ing nearly all the organized trades of the 
country, has helped the situation. With 
revival of world trade and a more liberal 
policy in overseas empire to compensate 
the restrictive policy of the United States, 
it is expected that there will be consider- 
able relief. There are indications of 
prosperity in internal trades, attesting a 
rise in the standard of living, in fact, the 
reduced national income is better distrib- 
uted in favor of the general body of 
the people than before the war. By John 
A. Hobson. The Nation, Jan. 27, 1926, p. 
79 :2. 


Old and New World Handling of 
Unemployment 


Why are we forging ahead in the cure 
of unemployment? One reason is the 
light that modern accounting methods are 


throwing on the cost of iregular activity. 
It is becoming clear that high 
costs accompany boom activity, that 
steady labor is more efficient than rush 
labor and that shut downs are bad busi- 
ness both for the employer and owner as 


Employment: 


Avoid Moral Cowardice in Handling 
Men 

Aids to effective leadership are: a pe- 
riodic and impartial scrutiny of the rela- 
tive standing of those who work for you, 
followed by interviews with each person 
which should develop in a constructive 
manner the status of the worker. Each 
employee should be encouraged to discuss 
his own case, and any complaints should 
be answered without passing the buck to 


well as the worker. Another reason js the 
recognition of irregular employment as a 
cause for unstable purchasing power, f;. 
ecutives Service Bulletin, January, 1926, 


Labor Capitalism—Where Does It 
Lead? 

When we talk of labor control of bys. 
ness we are thinking in terms of stock 
ownership; we must learn to subordinate 
the capital-stock control idea of a corpora. 
tion to the more important elements of 
producers’ labor and consumers’ needs, The 
genuine demand of labor for control in 
industry should be not for control of in- 
dustry’s profits but for the control of in. 
dustry ‘itself. 

The most effective alternative to capital- 
ism is the economic form of organization 
known as Rochdale Co-operation, which 
subordinates the capital element in industry 
to the labor and consumer element. 

The Indian Orchard and Ludlow Co- 
operative Association in Massachusetts is 
another example of the co-operative divi- 
sion of earnings. 

The point may be also illustrated in a 
producers’ co-operative where the co-oper- 
ators use their association for selling in- 
stead of for buying, as the Farmers’ 
Equity Co-operative Creamery Association 
of Orleans, Nebraska. By Cedric Long. 
The Nation, Feb, 10, 1926, p. 136:2. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


the management. In the case of wage ad- 
justments, an interview should precede the 
difference in the envelope. By Harold B. 
Bergen. Industrial Management, February, 
1926, p. 88:1. 


The Yellow Cab Supervisor 
The Yellow Cab Company of Pitts- 
burgh has adopted the Supervisor System, 
which replaces the Roadman Method of 
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supervision on the road. An important 
object of the system is to increase the 
yolume of business in all sections of the 
city to an extent that all empty cabs en- 
tering that district will receive telephone 
orders or pickups within a minimum period 
of time. To obtain this result the drivers’ 
co-operation is necessary. Another im- 
portant duty of the Supervisor is that of 


assisting any driver in trouble, including 
minor mechanical difficulties and _ tire 
troubles. A feature connected with the 
Supervisor System is the Traffic Desk 
located at the Yellow Cab Telephone Ex- 
change. The Traffic Operator is constantly 
in touch with the Supervisors on the road 
and receives and delivers all messages to 
them. Live Miles, December, 1925. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores 


44 Per Cent of Factory Workers Have 
Defective Vision 

Defective eyesight is affecting the 
country’s industrial output and is a grow- 
ing menace to human welfare, it is as- 
serted by the Eyesight Conservation Coun- 
cil of America. A report of theirs states 
that the records of 40 companies covered 
the examinations of the eyes of 204,817 
employees and that the average proportion 
of defective vision was 44.3 per cent. The 
records from 20 companies of 150,782 eye 
examinations or 77 per cent of the 204,817 
examinations reported showed the preva- 
lence of defective vision ranging from 48.3 
per cent to 79.2 per cent and averaging 54 
per cent. Industrial Power, February, 
1926. 


Company Store Profits Allow Cafeteria 
to Run at Loss 

At the employees’ cafeteria of the Stan- 
dard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the food is sold at 
less than cost, part of this being made 
up by the profits from a cafeteria store. 
This enables the employees at the same 
time to buy at considerable saving, as goods 
are sold with only a small margin of profit, 
and can be paid for in several instalments. 
By Madeline Thomas. Cafeteria Manage- 
ment, February, 1926, p. 12:%. 


Underweight Reduced Among Adult 
Employees in Industry 

Results obtained in the child work in 

Marion County (Indiana) inspired the ex- 

tcutives of the tuberculosis asso¢jation to 


extend their activities in the nutrition pro- 
gram to industry, The Eli Lilly Company 
co-operated and made possible the forma- 
tion of a group of thirty-one women who 
were underweight. Mid-morning and mid- 
afternoon lunches coupled with regular 
day-time rest periods, general hygienic liv- 
ing, and correction of physical defects 
formed the basis for work. All were im- 
pressed with the marked increase in health 
and efficiency resulting from this health 
program. The Nation’s Health, January, 
1926, p. 23:1. 


The Extent and Application of Psy- 
chology and Psychological Method 
in English Industrial Life 


The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in 1921 made a start in carry- 
ing over into private industries the work 
of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 
a government body. At first, conferences 
of representatives from firms throughout 
the country devoted more and more time 
to the human aspect. On the scientific side 
experiments were carried out in the effi- 
ciency of rest pauses, relay work, time 
and movement studies. Accident causation, 
questions concerning temperature, ventila- 
tion, and humidity have since received 
wider attention. The study of vocational 
selection is bringing out great differences 
in individual abilities of workers. Work- 
ers and management have become inter- 
ested in these subjects and have co-oper- 
ated in the elimination of waste and more 
efficiency. By George H. Miles. Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1926, p. 138:7. 
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Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employes 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 


“Selling” Plant Cost to Employees 

The importance of bringing home to em- 
ployees the costs of production is readily 
grasped. Various educational means are 
used such as the house organ, speakers at 
noonday meetings, circulars mailed to em- 
ployees, bulletin boards, pay envelope 
stuffers and best of all, personal instruc- 
tion through foremen and others in au- 
thority. A definite strengthening of morale 
is apparent when such information is 
placed intelligently before the workers. 
Another result is a considerable elimina- 
tion of waste. A specimen cost list is 
shown classified into Material, Labor and 
Overhead, which must be extremely en- 
lightening even to the uninitiated. By Don- 
ald A. Hampson. Industrial Management, 
February, 1926, p. 77:3. 


House Organs and Bulletins 
This report contains the latest informa- 
tion available concerning house publica- 
tion plans, policies, costs, and methods used 
successfully by more than 400 companies. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


In connection with this the salient facts 
are presented in tabular form for the sake 
of ready reference. Report No. 222. The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 25 pages, 


An Answer to: What Shall We Put in 
the Plant Paper? 

This analysis is based on a study of 4% 
Employee Magazines. It shows that 25 
per cent of the space is concerned with 
the personal news of the employees at 
home and at work. The rest of the space 
is devoted to editorials, articles on plant 
processes, inspirational articles generally 
used as fillers, and humor. Editorials or 
news items were used on such subjects as 
thrift, loyalty, prevention of waste, or on 
more specific subjects of pensions, plant 
cafeterias, stock subscriptions, etc. The 
employee magazine may use humorous and 
personal material, and yet, though it need 
not be technical nor heavy, may do much 
to stimulate serious thinking and better 
co-operation. Printers’ Ink, Feb. 4, 1926, 
p. 151:2. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Better Than a Service Medal 

The Mueller Company of Decatur, II- 
linois, gave one of its employees, with his 
wife a trip to England as a reward for 
35 years of continuous service, besides con- 
tinuing the man’s wages during his absence. 
This practice is one that has been adopted 
by the company for all employees in that 
class. By M. M. T. Industrial Power, 
February, 1926. 


Old-Age Pensions Planned in Canada 

A bill is to be introduced in Parliament 
this session providing for old-age pen- 
sions. At present there are 100,000 eligible 
pensioners in Canada under the scheme. 
The expense will amount to about $23,000,- 
000. It will provide for deserving indigent 


persons of 70 years of age or upward, who 
will receive the maximum rate of $20 per 
month. The Toronto Globe, Jan. 29, 1926. 


A Successful Employee Stock Owner- 
ship Plan 

Under a partial payment plan established 
five years ago, 16,000 employees of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
recently obtained full ownership of some 
900,000 shares of the company’s stock. This 
stock represents nearly five per cent of 
the total common stock and has a current 
market value of $39,000,000. Stock owner- 
ship is of real value to labor when it de- 
velops on the part of the employee an in- 
terest in the fundamentals of the opera- 
tion of the industry and the desire to share 
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the responsibilities that ownership entails. 
This is dificult when each employee holds 
only a small amount of stock, but it is up 
to the employer to educate them and thus 
secure a better understanding than any 
amount of welfare work can accomplish, 
Babson’s Reports, January, 1926. 


An Important Step in Industrial 
Insurance 


The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has 
recently taken out group life insurance 
covering all its 40,000 employees and effec- 
tive as of January 1. All of these em- 
ployees will be insured against death from 
any cause and at any age and permanent 
total disability before sixty. Employees 
may also secure additional insurance at 
their own expense at much cheaper rates 
than in the open market. The amounts of 
insurance range from $300 to $5,000 ac- 
cording to the length of service and salary 
of the employee. The additional insur- 
ance of $500 to $5,000 also depends on the 
position of the employee. Babson’s Re- 
ports, January, 1926. 


Bonus Frees Road From Pay Demands 


The bonus plan of the Southern Railway 
rewards the men for increased efficiency, 
and since its inception on March 1, 1924, 
it has been so successful that the men 
are satisfied. Because of this, the Southern 
is the only railroad of major importance, 
so far as is known, on which the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order 
of Railway Conductors have not served 
wage demands. Heavier loading and speed- 
ing up of the freight car movement re- 
sulted in the costs of transportation con- 
suming only 33.4 cents of the gross dollar 
of revenue in 1925, compared with 35.1 
cents for 1924. New York Times, Feb. 9, 
1926, 


Cutting Labor Costs 37 Per Cent 

A detailed description of the installation 
of a group bonus for car loading and the 
results accomplished. A former method 
had been aggravated by awkward physical 


conditions which were remedied, and by 
the fact that there was an inordinately 
high labor turnover. There is also a fore- 
man’s bonus and a bonus for the car- 
bracers. The plan has been in effect for 
over a year with marked success. The 
loading crews have been reduced from 36 
to 18 men and the bracers from 3 to 2 
men. The extra clerical work necessary 
to operate the bonus requires half the 
time of one clerk. During the past 8 
months there have been only three cases 
of lost bonus among the crews and labor 
turnover is almost nil. Each man receives 
a daily slip showing him what he earned 
the day before, which is anticipated with 
a good deal of interest. By Charles N. 
Underwood. Manufacturing Industries, 
February, 1926, p. 119:6. 


Practical Methods in 1925 Management 


A symposium of new steps in manage- 
ment—worker relations including com- 
ments on the increasing use of suggestion 
systems, stock ownership plans, develop- 
ments in pension plans, health problems, 
credit unions, standardization’s place in in- 
dustrial education, and the general trend 
of the latter. Factory, January, 1926, p. 
63 :2. 


Industrial Workers to Ask Government 
for Annual Holiday 


Wage-earners of the Province of On- 
tario, represented by the Trade and Labor 
Congress of Canada, are to ask the Provin- 
cial Government to use its power to secure 
an annual vacation of two weeks with pay 
for industrial workers of Ontario. The 
president of the Toronto Street Railway 
Employees’ Union has been entrusted with 
the task of convincing Premier Ferguson 
and his Cabinet that the government can 
enact a holiday for workers and also that 
it is a piece of legislation which would 
be appreciated by Labor. 

Officials of Labor unions explained that 
the demand was due to the growth of pub- 
lic ownership. Holidays with pay are 
granted now to clerical workers, and it is 
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believed that it would not be difficult to 
extend a holiday for workers into the in- 


dustrial life of the Province. Toronto 
Globe, Jan. 25, 1926. 


The Group System of Wage Payment 
The first of two articles discussing the 
advantages and applications of this plan 
of wage payment at the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Among the advantages are increased co- 
operation, reduction of supervision, reduc- 
tion of non-productive labor, more accurate 
costs, harmony between the men and the 
time study department, simplification of 
costing and timekeeping, improved quality 
of product, checking simplified, wages 
fairly distributed, steady flow of work as- 
sured, promotion system provided, and im- 
proved working environment. The group 
system is best applied to work where a 
constant sequence of operations is followed, 
such as: foundry molding, core making, 
foundry furnace crews, casting cleaners, 
assembly and fitting work, coil winders, 
painters, switchboard wiring, storeroom 
work, laboring crews, material handlers, 
packers, and craters loading cars for ship- 
ment, machine groups, storeroom crews and 
maintenance men. By Harold B. Maynard 
and G. J. Stegemerten, Industrial Man- 
agement, February, 1926, p. 93:6. 


Service Annuity Plan for Southwestern 
Employees 

A service annuity plan, which provides 
for the pensioning of faithful employees 
who have completed a certain term of 
service, has gone into effect at the South- 
western Gas and Electric Company. 

Provision is made by means of this 
plan for the retirement of men employees 
at the age of 65 and women employees at 
the age of 60, unless for special reasons 
they are continued in active service, and 
for the retirement under certain conditions 
of men employees at the age of 60 and wo- 
men employees at the age of 55. The 
amount of the annual payment provided 
ranges from 1.5 per cent to 2 per cent 
of the average annual salary of the em- 
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ployee for the period of continuoys ser- 
vice, times the number of years of such 
service with the company, but not exces. 
ing 50 per cent of the final annual salary 
nor exceeding $6,000 a year. 

The plan is to be administered by a board 
of five trustees, all of whom are officers 
or employees of the company, three of 
whom are appointed by the Board of Dj. 
rectors and two who are elected annually 
by the employees of the company, Th 
Southwestern, January, 1926. 


Better Than a Bonus Plan 


Another attack on the vicious deferred 
bonus, the worst feature of which is that 
laggards are rewarded equally with the in. 
dustrious. Profit sharing plans which in. 
still thriftiness ar much more moder, 
as for example the Procter and Gamble 
Plan and the Sears, Roebuck Company 
Plan, both of which have been successful 
from the point of view of enlisting the 
worker as a partner. By Maxwell Droke, 
Industrial Management, February, 1926, p, 
116 :2. 


Employees to Receive One Week's 
Summer Vacation with Pay 


During the summer of 1926 the em- 
ployees of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be granted a week’s vacation with 
pay, at the hourly rate. During the vaca- 
tion period the plant will be closed dows, 
except for a skeleton organization. Lim- 
type Factory News, Jan. 27, 1926. 


Profit Sharing Scheme of Gold Medal 
Manufacturing Company 

The Gold Medal Manufacturing Con- 
pany, furniture manufacturers of Toronto, 
have instituted a system of joint manage 
ment and profit sharing for the benefit of 
their employees. The company purposes 
to give to the Workers’ Committee, 
which the management has one represei 
tative, 50 per cent of the net profits, after 
setting aside a 6 per cent dividend. I 
addition, the Company intends to set aside 
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10 per cent of net profits which is to be 
distributed to charity. The Committee 
has been authorized by the Company to 
yote in or out of their jobs any employees 
whose cases are brought up for considera- 
tin, As most of the plant is run on a 


piece work basis, the individuals affected 
are paid at the rate of $1 per hour while 
attending the Committee meetings which 
are held every Monday. Industrial Rela- 
tions: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Feb. 13, 
1926. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, Arbi- 


tration. 


Union-Management Co-operation 

At the joint meeting of the Taylor So- 
ciety and the Metropolitan Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in New ;York on February 5, the 
subject of “Unjgion-Management Co-opera- 
tion in the Railway Industry” was dis- 
cussed. A few typical problems which 
have been dealt with under this plan were 
summed up under the general heading of 
Technique of Union-Management Co-op- 
eration by Otto S. Beyer, Jr., as follows: 
1, Improving conditions of employment in 
respect to safety, health, ventilation, light- 
ing and sanitation. 2. Conserving ma- 
terials, fuel and supplies. 3. Stabilization 
of employment. 4. Securing traffic. 5. 
Financial sharing of the gains of co-op- 
erating. 


Shop Organization: 
Waste 


Pneumatic Sweeping as an Aid to 

Better Industrial “Housekeeping” 

At the plant of the J. E. Barbour Com- 
pany it had been the practice up to about 
four years ago to shut down the mill every 
Friday afternoon for cleaning purposes. 
Then a pneumatic sweeping system was in- 
stalled, and since then the cleaning goes 
on more or less all the time. A half day’s 
production a week has been gained as a 
result. Health alone is a sufficient reason 
for a pneumatic, dustless sweeping system 
installation. Besides this there is the fire 
hazard, and the dust explosion hazard. 
Often the dust is valuable and must be 
both removed and saved. By Leon I. 


This was followed by an address giving 
organized labor’s appraisal of the plan by 
Bert M. Jewell, who believes that it is 
only a simple step forward, and that it 
will take several years to create a sounder 
attitude on the part of management toward 
legitimate unions. 

The meeting closed with an appraisal 
from the standpoint of management by 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton, stating that 
union-management co-operation in the rail- 
way industry seeks to achieve as a primary 
objective continuity of employment. It 
has already been applied to shop work, and 
if successful, there is no reason why it 
should not be equally applied to other in- 
dustries. Railway Age, Feb. 13, 1926, p. 
423 :5%. 


Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Thomas. Industrial 
1926, p. 34:3, 


Power, February, 


Job Analysis for Shop Instruction 

The fundamental aspect of the instruc- 
tion problem is considered—the methods 
of gathering trade information in the 
shop proper, analyzing this information and 
classifying it into instruction units, and 
finally composing the job instruction les- 
sons. The subject of job analysis is con- 
sidered from the point of view of how the 
jobs are best taught and under what con- 
ditions they should be taught. By J. K. 
Novins. The Dodge Idea, January, 1926, 
p. 12:3. 
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Hand Labor and Machinery as 
Producers 
The relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of machine and hand labor are com- 
pared, and formulas for computing a yearly 
hand labor cost and machine labor cost 


Production Records: 


What Management Has Done for Us 

Department heads and workers at the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company became 
convinced through a series of lectures, 
round table discussions, and the committee 


work incident to an employee representa- 
tion plan that a system of wage payment 
should be based on results of time and 
motion studies. The advantages gained 


are offered. In considering the installation 
of machinery if the time saving is small 
probably obsolescence and depreciation wil 
not allow the machine to pay for itself 
By Rhodes Polleys. Manufacturing Indus. 
tries, January, 1926, p. 11:2. 


Time Cards and Performance Records 


from establishing standard times have bee 
a 40 per cent increase in production, a 
elimination of irrregular production, stap. 
dardized operations and working conditions 
—all without reducing the average hourly 
earnings of the workers. A reputation for 
fair dealing with employees enables th 
company to have a desirable waiting lis 
of applicants. By U. L. Harmon. Many. 
facturing Industries, January, 1926, p. 51:4 


BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING 


Some Business Aspects of “Adequate 
Transportation Service” 
Adequate transportation service has be- 
come a fact due to the concerted and co- 
operative program put under way on April 
5, 1923. In that year for the first time 
the chief executives of the principal rail- 
roads met to set this goal. There are five 
important results that have helped to sta- 
bilize business: 1. The system of “hand- 
to-mouth” buying methods resulting in 
reduced stocks; 2. The decrease in the 
amount of money tied up in inventories, 
amounting to billions of dollars, or more 
concretely enough to many firms to pay 
the freight bills; 3. Confidence in the 
transportation system is helping to sta- 
bilize business policies, quicken business, 
and affords a more stable market, and 
steadier prices; 4. Adjustments, however, 
have become necessary to the manufacturer 
due to a decline in long-term contracts, 
as they have to do some market analyzing 
and get closer to the consumer; 5. Finally 
demurrage charges have declined from 
68 cents per freight-car loaded in 1920 to 
43 cents per freight-car loaded in 1924. 
Losses and damages have been reduced 


from $137,000,000 in 1920 to $50,000,000 in 
1924. By Carson S. Duncan. Harvard 
Business Review, January, 1926, p. 145:8, 


Research and Experiment 


The Experimental Evaluation of a 
Merchandising Unit 

The experimental method is most effec- 
tive in determining the value of any policy 
in business, This is shown in this article 
by careful check o: ‘he effects of window 
trims in fifty stores in New York City. 
By careful control and analysis of contri- 
buting factors the results were felt to be 
assuredly correct, and that all variable 
factors were eliminated. This method can 
be used to advantage in finding other 
values. Results of this experiment show 
that window displays bring an immediate 
increase in sales; that the removal of the 
sign as a reminder results in decreased 
sales; and that stores employing high 
grade merchandising methods, cut-prices, 
display of competing products, and charges 
for use of window, show best results. By 
Max Freyd. Harvard Business Review, 
January, 1926, p. 196:7. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


1926 Sales Developments 

Time payments, chain store selling, 
house-to-house selling, over-production and 
price cutting are some of the factors dis- 
cussed. Many of the problems of present 
day selling are laid to improper handling 
of over-production during the past five 
years. Direct selling and time-payments 
are believed to be outgrowths of over- 
production. By Harry R. Wellman. Sales 
Management, Jan. 23, 1926, p. 79:324. 


Industry Calls for the Merchandising 
Mind 

Of a present day list of 31 big names 
in the industrial work of national or in- 
ternational prestige, more than two-thirds 
represent production men or engineers. 
Only a very few are salesmen. However 
the tide seems to be turning. The produc- 
tion end is becoming fully developed and 
standardized. The need now is for the 
man of marketing ability, with special 
training to diagnose facts and administer 
the treatment to bring about the desired 
results. The Carnegie Steel Company for 


Sales Promotion: 


Building Interest into the Industrial 
Catalog 

A few factors in the make-up of a 
ttalog, distinguishing a beautiful one 
from the ordinary booklet, and which 
might also be factors in influencing sales 
cover these points: color, page decorations, 
unusual pictures, sectional headings, pic- 
tures of the machines, and explanatory 
pictures. It is believed that advertising 
a applied to a catalog will be as effective 
% advertising in the industrial press. 
By Don Gridley. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Feb, 1926, p. 70:2. 


Clam Shell Buckets in the Lobby 


The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
lnd uses its lobby for purposes of com- 
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the first time in its history has elected to 
its presidency a man whose training and 
experience has been almost entirely of a 


marketing and sales character. By C. J. 
Stark. Printers’ Ink, January 28, 1926, p. 
143 :2, 


Why Salesmen Muff So Many Inquiries 

A sales manager in investigating the 
methods used by his own and other sales- 
men in handling leads and other inquiries 
passed on to them by the home office found 
that the big mistake was made by the 
salesman when he took it for granted 
that when an inquiry had been made, the 
sale was closed. Not enough effort was 
made to close the sale. Then there were 
the dilatory salesmen who telephoned the 
prospect a week after the inquiry had been 
received and promised to call on him. 
They never appeared and the prospect 
would get in touch with a competitor to 
whom he would give the order. Other 
phases are the follow-up and suggestions to 
dealers for handling inquiries. By John 
Garth. Sales Management, Feb. 6, 1926, 
p. 179:2. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


mercial displays. Automobiles have been 
on continuous display for almost a year, 
and at present in the display space there 
is a new model of a washing machine. 
The exhibit bears a small card which 
says: “Exhibit space donated by the Union 
Trust Company for educational displays 
of Cleveland’s industries (of course they 
bank at the Union Trust Company).” 
The advertising and explaining of com- 
mercial bank service to the public is 
thus expressed in this tangible way. By 
D. K. Snow. The Burroughs Clearing 
House, Feb., 1926, p. 8:2. 


How to Distribute Retail Sales Manuals 
The sales manuals to be distributed 
were for women clerks so the manufac- 
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turer decided that real distribution de- 
pended on the manuals being free. How- 
ever, they wanted the manuals to be read, 
so they wrote first to the executives send- 
ing them copies, and telling them that 
the manual would be valuable not only 
in selling the special line of the manu- 
facturer but any other line. Then they 
sent bulletins for distribution to the sales- 
women with postals for their name and 
address. The manual then can be sent 
direct, in care of the store, or to the sales 
manager for distribution to those who 
asked for it. The traveling salesmen 
also carry extra copies to pass along to 
interested saleswomen. By Ruth Leigh. 
Printers Ink, February 11, 1926, p. 49:3. 


Now the Salesmen Work with the Ad- 
vertising Department 

This plan is proving successful for the 
M. B. Skinner Company, and may be 
helpful to others. Just a few days before 
the salesman is due to call on a customer, 
the sales office sends him, in care of the 
customer, an envelope containing the 
customer’s stock records, and such adver- 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


A Bonus Plan Brings Consistent Sales 
Effort 

The bonus system used by the Durham- 
Duplex Razor Company provides for cards 
redeemable in cash whenever the sales- 
man’s record shows that he has reached 
the minimum set for a day’s sales. If 
he receives one of these cards for twenty 
days in succession he then is given a 
blue card worth ten dollars. Then by 
selling for thirty days in succession the 
minimum quantity daily he receives a 
green card worth twenty dollars. 

When the minimum was set, the com- 
pany thought it would be difficult to sell 
this quantity day after day, but soon there 
was scarcely a man who did not average 
almost twice the daily minimum quota. 

These cards keep the men from spend- 


tising matter as the customer should knoy, 
The shipping label is in there, too; ay 
the jobber is impressed with the fact 
that he can get free advertising if 
will hand over his mailing list. At fag 
the mailing lists are coming in, and 50 are 
the orders. By K. G. Merrill. Printery 
Ink, February 4, 1926, p. 33:2. 


How U. S. Gypsum Gets Salesmen tp 
Sell the Whole Line 

Unless a salesman sells the whole line 
he is leaving small pickings with big 
potentialities to competitors. The train. 
ing and selling the salesman on the line 
is of first importance. At a recent con. 
vention, the salesmen watched the con. 
struction of a miniature house on the 
armory floor. The commodity ex. 
pert explained the hows and whys 
and answered many questions. Even the 
office force attend the conventions. All 
employees are salespeople and are sold 
on the whole line. Selling the company 
to the salesmen makes for permanence, 
business, and men. By D. M. Hubbard. 
Printers’ Ink, February 4, 1926, p. 49:4 


Bonus Plans, Vacations 


ing more time than is necessary in one 
locality, and also help to bolster up sales 
during dull periods. The plan gives every 
man an equal chance. Sales Management, 


Feb. 6, 1926, p. 204:11%. 


Bonus and Salary Plan of a Large 
Retail Store 

When a salesperson is engaged there 
is a starting wage at a rate believed will 
be earned the first season. Individual 
weekly sales quotas are determined by 
dividing the weekly wage by the depart- 
ment’s average selling wage per cent for 
the corresponding six-months’ period of 
the preceding five years. Salaries of sales- 
people whose sales justify it are increased 
in February and August of each year. 
In addition to these adjustments a ft 
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view of sales records of new employees 
is made in May and \November, and 
changes are made in starting rates, if 
warranted. 

On March 1 and Sept. 1, a sales bonus 
s paid to all regular salespeople who 
have exceeded their season’s quota for 
the period ending Jan. 31 or July 31. The 
excess sales are calculated at the depart- 
ment’s average selling wage per cent. for 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing five years. Industrial Relations: 
Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Feb. 13, 1926. 


Piecework for the Salesman 
The concern in question starts its in- 
centive plan with the branch-house ex- 
eutives. They all get flat salaries. A 
yearly quota is set for each branch cov- 
ering net profit, sales of the company’s 
own product, and sales of the jobbed 
lines. As a guide, every expense of the 
branch is budgeted on the expected sales. 
The branch must first realize the net 
profit set, and for that no bonus is offered. 
But if the branch not only makes the ex- 


pected profit but sells its full quota of 
the company’s own product, the executives 
as a group, are awarded a bonus amount- 
ing to 15 per cent of the branch’s gross 
profits. If, in addition, the sales of the 
jobbing department are up to the quota, 
the group gets an additional slice of 
ten per cent. The bonus is divided among 
the group in proportion to the respective 
salaries. 

For each five per cent that the actual 
sales of either class of goods exceed the 
quota, there is disbursed to the group 
of branch executives an extra 1 per cent 
of the gross profit. 

Bonuses for the salesmen themselves 
are based solely upon their volumes of 
sales. Nine per cent of the gross sales 
is allowed for salesmen’s salaries. If, 
at the end of the year the actual salaries 
paid have been less than nine per cent 
of the gross sales the difference is put 
into a pot to be divided among the sales- 
men. Further details follow as to how 
this bonus is shared. By Johnson Hey- 
wood. Business, Feb. 1926, p. 26:3. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Have You Any Side Liners on Your 
Sales Force? 

An anecdote about a certain salesman 
who met with an automobile accident, at 
which time his sample case and sales port- 
folios disclosed the fact that he had been 
sling several side lines. The effect of 
this was the issuing of an order to every 
member of the sales force stating that 
any salesman handling a side-line would 
be fired. A close watch of sales records 
showed increases in several instances, 
pointing to the supposition that several 
other men had been guilty of this fault 
also. By Harry Botsford. Brick and 
Clay Record, Feb. 2, 1926, p. 212:1. 


Is Turnover of Salesmen a Blessing 
Turnover is a blessing in the sales de- 
partment. After three or four years, 
asalesman is not so keen at finding new 


accounts or working out better helps for 
the old accounts. His list of dead pros- 
pects grows. Men who have said “No” 
to him may have changed their minds 
about the value of his product, but they 
continue to say “No,” to save their faces. 
Changing territories can often help to get 
a salesman back to his best, but when it 
does not, labor turnover puts in a new 
man, at a lower cost and if he is well 
trained, he sells more than the predecessor. 
By C. V. Casey. Printers’ Ink, February 
11, 1926, p. 3:44. 


We Make Our Plant a Customers’ 
Headquarters 
Each year the Strathmore Paper en- 
tertains and pays the local expenses for its 
wholesale merchants during fa two-day 
convention held at its factory. Part of 
the meeting is turned over entirely to the 
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merchants to discuss matters of mutual 
interest. The effects of the convention 
are carried through the year by an ex- 
ecutive committee and by the policy of 
entertaining the salesmen four days each 
year, when the factory pays all local ex- 
penses. The walls of the club room set 
aside for their accommodation are hung 
with a display of the company’s advertis- 
ing, promotion, and follow-ups. These 
advertising suggestions, together with a 
similar line-up of direct-mail and maga- 
zine advertising, are so accurately adapted 
to real needs that they have helped greatly 
in building up the company’s business. 
System, February, 1926, p. 211:1. 


Helping the Salesman to Sell Where 
the Profit Lies 
It is an old weakness among salesmen 
to sell the items in the line that are the 
easiest to sell, and these are often not 
the longer profit items or those which 
the company is most desirous of selling. 
The solution of this problem is to develop 
salesmen into purchasing agents for the 
retailer. This involves a clear explanation 
about every point of merit in the articles 
to be featured, and not only a compre- 
hensive understanding of all the many 
forms of mechanical assistance to the 
salesman and to the dealer, but also a 
big comprehension of human nature as 
it affects both the salesman and the dealer. 
By J. J. Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Feb., 1926, p. 65:3. 


Bigger Earnings for Salesmen 

A certain Chicago manufacturer de- 
cided that his salesmen were not earning 
enough money. The average earnings 
were only slightly over $250 a month. 
So he called in his sales manager and told 
him that he wanted him to weed out every 
salesman who was not capable of making 
$5,000 a year. To do this it was not 
proposed to raise salaries or to increase 
selling costs; but the thing needed was 
a new vision of the business. Several 
of the men were given intensive training, 
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designed to show them how easy it really 
was to earn $5,000 a year, then these men 
were sent to work with the others, As 
a result of this new attitude the company 
has an organization of men who are rej 
business men who could step into executive 


positions with very little additional train. | 


ing. Sales Management, Feb. 6, 1926, 
p. 161:234. 


What Export Does for Small Many. 
facturer 

By sell.ag in foreign markets the smal] 
manufacturer benefits in four definite 
ways: 1. Increased sales allow increased 
production with a resulting lower unit 
cost. It may mean the difference between 
profit and loss to the concern. 2, Sea- 
sonal fluctuations may be overcome. 3, 
Export sales act as an insurance against 
disintegration of the business during 
times of domestic depression, but these 
markets must be cultivated in times of 
domestic prosperity. 4. New advertising 
appeals are often discovered. By Edwin 
C. Johnson. IJndustry, Feb. 13, 1926, 


Salesmen’s Turnover 

Ten tested methods are given for reduc- 
ing salesmen’s turnover in any sales or- 
ganization: 1. Beware of the seasonal 
drifters. 2. Turn down the men who say 
they cleaned up “five hundred a week 
in the oil lease game in 1919.” 3. Beware 
of the man who wants “something new.” 
4. Don’t take a man out of his element 
to give him a sales position. 5. Don't 
sell your job to the salesman—let him 
sell himself to you. 6. Explain every 
detail of the work, stress the difficulties, 
and take nothing for granted. 7. In- 
vestigate every reference, check past em- 
ployment dates and verify all claims. 
8. Consider the conditions surrounding a 
man’s home life. 9. Don’t hire any man 
you are afraid to give a fair trial. 10. 
Convince every new salesman that the 
job is his career, his life work; show him 
how it has possibilities that will enable 
him to advance to bigger jobs or retire 
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with financial independence. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Sales Management, Feb. 6, 


1926, p. 166 :4. 


Over $40 a Day Saved by Simple Pack- 
age Assembly Card 

When a customer of the Shepard Stores 
of Boston orders a purchase sent to her 
home, the salesperson asks if other pur- 
chases within the store are contemplated. 
If so, the customer is given a package 
assembling card which consists of a small 
printed card to which a strip of labels 
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is attached. The strip has 12 labels, 
each bearing the same number. As each 
purchase is made, the customer hands 
the card to the salesperson who tears off 
one of the numbered labels and pastes 
it on the address-label of the salescheck. 
This accompanies the package to the 
delivery department where all packages 
bearing the same number are assembled, 
and delivered at one time. Any remaining 
labels are destroyed, and a new card is 
given to the customer on her next visit. 
Store Service News, Vol. 8, No. 1. 


Survey of Books for Executives 
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The Retail Method of Inventory. By 
Malcolm P. McNair, A.M. A. W. Shaw, 
Chicago, 1925. 138 pages. $2.00. 

“The purpose of this book is to describe 
a significant development in retail store 
management, namely, the retail method of 
merchandise accounting. This plan of mer- 
chandise control is considered with refer- 
ence to the background of its development, 
the principles involved, the problems to 
which it gives rise, the methods of opera- 
tion, and the results it achieves.” Thus 
does the author set forth the purpose of the 
book. 

It can be readily seen from the introduc- 
tion that the book should appeal to the Con- 
troller, the Merchandise Manager, and the 
Buyer, and so closely does the author hold 
to an elucidation of the subject matter he 
claims to discuss, the book proves to be one 
that each of the above store executives 
should find worth his study. 

The Controller is naturally interested in 
the book because of his responsibility for 
inventory results and a correct presenta- 
tion of a profit and loss statement for his 
company. The various contingencies of 
inventory valuation are clearly set forth 
and discussed with illustrations of result- 
ant profit figures. 

The Merchandise Manager will find it 
instructive in showing him clearly the rela- 


tionship between merchandising factors 
and accounting. Too many merchandise 
men look upon these two fields as entirely 
apart and even unrelated to each other and 
are at a loss oftentimes in seeing in ad- 
vance the concrete effect in the financial 
statements of the changing values in the 
merchandising factors as well as the rela- 
tionship of one to the other. 

The Buyer should find the book one that 
will tell him what it is all about when the 
retail inventory method is mentioned. The 
only successful way to install any new 
store system is to have the men in contact 
with it appreciate the importance of the 
details by knowing what it is all about. In 
the final analysis departmental figures are 
most often dependent upon the managing 
control by the Buyer of his stocks, his 
pricing, his markdowns, and his sales so 
far as the physical handling and material 
production are concerned. 

The book is clearly written and filled 
with many interesting illustrations. The 
subject matter is presented judicially. Ar- 
guments both for and against the method 
are clearly outlined and with an impar- 
tiality that is found rarely outside of the 
teaching profession. In fact, in certain 
parts of the discussion the reader would 
conclude without reference to the title 
page that the work was that of an academi- 
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cian rather than that of the practical execu- 
tive manager, Rather than detracting, 
however, from the worth of the book in 
that respect, this scientific approach to and 
handling of the subject makes the book 
one that might appeal to an additional class 
of reader, the collegiate student of busi- 
ness management. 

If any suggestion could be made at all 
for improvement, one might be tempted to 
suggest that it would help the reader if 
such illustrated figures as are buried in the 
text in the form of narrative, as for ex- 
ample the description of the operation of a 
men’s furnishings department on pages 12 
and 13 was presented in tabulated form. 
Furthermore, a chapter on preliminary 
preparation for retail inventory method in- 
stallation including such matters as build- 
ing up standard rates would be helpful as 
well as the presentation of the forms with 
filled-in figures. 

The book is a commendable piece of 
work and worthy of reading by all higher 
store executives. Surely each such execu- 
tive should add it to his shelf of refer- 
ence books. It cannot but help to increase 
further the respect that all department 
store controllers already have for Profes- 
sor McNair as engendered by their contact 
with him through their national organiza- 
tion. 

Watter M. Stone, Controller, 
C. F. Hovey Company. 





Our Competitors and Markets: An In- 
troduction to Foreign Trade. By 
Arnold W. Lahee. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York, 1924. xix:477 pages. 
$4.00. 

This book serves as an introduction to 
acquaintance with the major foreign coun- 
tries with which the United States has 
commercial relations. Each country is 
treated as a problem in itself. One is of 
chief interest as a competitor in industry 
and we wish to know whether its com- 
petition in the world’s markets is growing 
or declining. Another is valuable as a 
source of raw materials, a third is a mar- 
ket for our manufacturers. Our trade re- 
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lations with the fourth are disturbed by 
the possibility of political controversy: 
and so on. 

The book covers such countries as Greg 
Britain, Germany, France, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, the West Indies, Central 
America, Mexico, China, Japan, Malaysia, 
India and Australasia. It contains ap 
admirable statement of sources of inform. 
tion, a bibliography, and an excellent 
index. 





Publicity: Some of the Things It |; 
and Is Not. By Ivy L. Lee. Indy. 
tries Publishing Co., New York, 1925, 
64 pages. $1.00. 

A guide to the effective presentation 
of facts will be found in this little book 
which includes an address on “Publicity 
and Propaganda,” answers to questions 
about publicity, and an address on “Pyb- 
licity as Applied to Public Service Cor- 
porations.” 

Some fundamental principles in adopting 
and pursuing a publicity policy are illus- 
trated by illuminating examples. 





Welfare Work in Industry. By Men- 
bers of the Institute of Industrial Wel- 
fare Workers. Edited by Eleanor T. 
Kelly. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd, 
N. Y., 1925. 116 pages. 5 shillings. 


As is stated in the Foreword, Welfare 
Work in Industry is “a brief account of 
a movement which has, it is believed, a 
very real contribution to make towards the 
solution of the problems which face us 
today.” It should be understood at the 
start that the authors use the term “wel- 
fare work” as we do “personnel work” 
and not in the more limited sense com- 
monly employed in this country. 

The book is the result of the actual 
experiences of welfare workers in four- 
teen different trades in England. The aw- 
thors are members of The Institute of 
Industrial Welfare Workers, an associa- 
tion similar in purpose to the American 
Management Association, and their view- 
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point is that of practical workers who 
ge welfare work not as a system of 
daborate schemes forced upon employees 
by a benevolent management, but as a 
vital movement, the object of which is 
ty bring about co-operation between work- 
es and employers to the end of creating 
a spirit of confidence, of improving work- 
ing conditions, and of increasing efficiency 
in work. Much of the trouble in industry 
comes from misunderstandings between 
employers and employees, from distrust 
and suspicion, and it is by working to- 
gether, by honesty and straight-forward- 
ness in dealing with each other that con- 
ditions can be remedied. Thus, this study 
shows that the welfare worker’s aim is 
ty find points of contact between employer 
and employee, to “foster the community 
girit,” and the activities of the welfare 
department have this purpose in view. 
Works committees as a means of ac- 
mplishing this end are discussed in de- 
tail, and helpful advice is given as to their 
organization and powers. 

Co-operation is strongly emphasized 
throughout the book. For example, it is 
recommended that employees be informed 
of plans to establish a welfare department. 
Thus will the work be started without 
afousing suspicions as to its purpose, and 
with much more ease so far as the wel- 
fire worker is concerned. Then again, 
omée the work is started, the welfare 
worker must have the support of the 
management. It is only as he is informed 
of the policies and plans of the manage- 
mnt that he can work intelligently and 
diciently, and frequent meetings of di- 
rectors with the welfare worker are con- 
sidered necessary. “Welfare work is not 
adevice by which the so-called good em- 
ployer provides benefits for his workers, 
bt should be a co-operative effort on the 
prt of both employers and workers to 
secure health and prosperity for both.” 

The book discusses the qualifications of 
the welfare worker and the activities of 
awelfare department, but does not attempt 
to outline a scheme which may be adopted 
byany factory, as each factory must work 


out its own welfare policies, according to 
its needs. 

It is interesting to note from this study 
that the work of personnel departments 
in factories in England is quite similar to 
that in the United States. The chapter on 
Education, however, is of particular in- 
terest in showing how much has been done 
in England by progressive employers along 
the lines of continued education for em- 
ployees. 

An appendix gives detailed and practical 
suggestions regarding equipment and man- 
agement of canteens, care of cloakrooms 
and lavatories, equipment of the factory 
hospital, business which may be dealt with 
by works committees, etc. There are also 
specimen employment records. 

The book is written in a clear, readable 
style, and the point of view is such as 
to make it valuable not only for welfare 
workers but also for employers. One 
finishes it with the conviction that wel- 
fare or personnel work, considered in the 
broad sense in which these authors view 
it, is indeed a right movement in industry. 
Ciara L. Starrorp, Employment Dept., 

The Plimpton Press 





Vocational Self-Guidance. By Douglas 
Fryer and others. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1925. 379 pages. 


$3.00. 


Dr. Fryer states on his first page that 
“the keystone of vocational self-guidance 
is information” and it is fitting, therefore, 
that Parts II and III of his work, cover- 
ing some 235 pages, should be devoted to 
information regarding tiie opportunities, 
requirements and rewards in various types 
of the so-called business professions. The 
specific lines considered are advertising, 
publicity, journalism, photography, com- 
mercial art, industrial purchasing, sales- 
manship, real estate, insurance, merchan- 
dising, personnel administration, banking, 
credit, accounting, business traffic, highway 
transport, industrial traffic, chemical and 
industrial engineering and architecture. 
These various chapters, together with one 
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on opportunities for women in the business 
professions, have been written by special- 
ists in the several fields they represent. 
They are, in most cases, extremely well 
done, presenting a broad picture of the 
whole profession, together with a general 
summary of the minor and major positions 
contained therein. In a number of cases 
very specific data are given—such as the 
minimum and maximum salaries to be ex- 
pected and the physical and educational 
requirements. In one chapter an outline 
of college courses which would be of ser- 
vice to the student contemplating entering 
that field is suggested, and a number of 
the writers have appended short bibliog- 
raphies for further reading on the subject. 
While each author is naturally enthusiastic 
about his own profession, there is a no- 
ticeable absence of that tendency to paint 
the picture unduly bright which so fre- 
quently makes the “expert” oversell his 
subject. 


Part I of the book is devoted to a 
method of self-analysis. This consists of 
a self-applied man-to-man rating scale on 
personality and a self-administered general 
intelligence test. The latter is a modifica- 
tion of the Army Alpha and the answers 
and scoring method are given in an appen- 
dix. Charts are included in the body of 
the test to show the A B C, etc., ratings 
corresponding to the various scores. In 
succeeding chapters these scores are re- 
lated to a chart showing general occu- 
pational classifications corresponding to 
each letter grade. The text falls natu- 
rally then into a discussion of one group 
of occupations open to A and B men and 
the sections on business professions fol- 
low. While Dr. Fryer especially cautions 
his readers that this self-administered rat- 
ing scale is not an exact measure of their 
intelligence, and while in other chapters 
he emphatically urges them to realize that 
personality and experience factors fre- 
quently outbalance the factor of mental 
ability, it would seem that he has perhaps 
been a little too positive in his relating 
of scores so roughly secured with occu- 
pational grades. 


Aside from his main thesis Dr, Fryer 
has made many incidental points of ex. 
treme value. One of these is his warp. 
ing against the commercial character. 
analyist who seeks to base his advice op 
mysterious formulae incomprehensive t 
the uninitiated. Another is his statement 
of the two principles of reliable vocation 
guidance. First, that “exact information 
must be secured of our vital resources and 
limitations, of our abilities and special apti. 
tudes, of our ambitions and interests”; anj 
second, that “information should be se. 
cured of the occupations generally, and, in 
as great detail as possible, of the occupa. 
tions particularly of interest to us.” 


Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 





Business Power Through Psychology, 
By Edgar James Swift. Scribner's, 
New York, 1925. 392 pages. $3.00. 
Most authors, in discussing the appli- 

cations of psychology to advertising, sell- 

ing, personnel, and other fields of endeavor 
have usually been guilty of one or the 
other of two faults: They have not written 
in the language of the lay reader—have 
not been interesting—or they have used 
faulty, outworn psychology. The author 
of this present volume has made these 
faults conspicuous by their absence. In 
his attempt “to lay the foundation of sales- 
manship and management—to prepare the 
ground work upon which a career must be 
built and to show the human factors needed 
in its erection,” he has not only used ac- 
ceptable psychology, but he has put it in 

terms that the business executive will u- 

derstand and appreciate. 

The first three chapters of the book, 
“Psychology of Salesmanship,” “Creative 
Salesmanship,” “The Strategy of Sales- 
manship,” take issue with the usual works 
on selling in that they give no attention to 
the supposed “steps” in a sale. The author 
seems to think that the selling process has 
been over-simplified by other writers, that 
it is a unit process which cannot be divided 
into separate and discrete elements. Yet 
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he finds reasons for discussing separately 
the psychology, the strategy, and the tac- 
tics of selling. which are merely different 
aspects of the same process. He rightly 
stresses the importance of understanding 
the causes of individual behavior, but in 
doing so he has made the applications of 
psychology look difficult and has left the 
impression that it is a field for experts 
only. 

One statement in particular indicates the 
point of view of the volume—-“A salesman 
with 500 potential prospects should have 
500 methods of approach and of arousing 
interest.” (p. 153) This raises the ques- 
tion, naturally, as to whether differences 
among individuals are more important in 
selling than the similarities. Advertisers 
assume that a large percentage of all pos- 
sible buyers can be appealed to by the same 
sales talk. Some of the most successful 
sales organizations have trained salesmen 
to use a more or less standardized ap- 
proach and practically the same appeals for 
all prospects. It seems clear, certainly, that 
it is only the highest type of salesman 
who can be expected to analyze each pros- 
pect and determine the specific selling ap- 
peals which will fit each case and only that 
case. Salesmen as a class cannot be ex- 
pected to do this. They need tools rather 
than rules and they need to develop sell- 
ing habits which will be varied only as 
their acquaintance with each customer en- 
ables them to make use of specific knowl- 
edge. It is probably true that seventy- 
five per cent of all the possible buyers of 
a particular product can be sold by the 
use of the same sales talk. The best sales- 
man will probably spend his time per- 
fecting himself in the use of that single 
sales talk and get more business in the long 
tun than by worrying about the other 
twenty-five per cent. 

Chapter 5, “Selecting Salesmen,” dis- 
cusses and points out the flaws in the usual 
methods—character analysis, sizing up in 
the interview, etc.—and explains the pos- 
sibilities in more scientific methods of 
measurement. 

Chapter 6, “The Psychology of Person- 


nel Management,” seems to be mostly a 
defense of the new profession with the 
idea of proving its value rather than out- 
lining the guiding principles in the light 
of psychology. 

Chapter 7, “Thinking as an Asset in 
Business,” stresses the value of mental ef- 
ficiency and power to visualize a situation 
in business. This chapter, however, is mis- 
placed. Instead of coming between the 
chapter on personnel management and “The 
Psychology of Managing Men,” it should 
go at the end of the book with the chap- 
ter on mental efficiency. 

Chapter 8, “The Psychology of Manag- 
ing Men,” points out that the inability to 
manage men is usually due to a lack of 
understanding of human nature. The 
chapter gives illustrations of good man- 
agement by men who are noted for this 
quality. 

Chapter 9, “The Psychology of Lead- 
ership,” discusses the qualities that go to 
make a leader and points out that the first 
requisite of leadership is superior knowl- 
edge. 

Chapter 10, “Mental Efficiency,” shows 
the importance of mental efficiendy in 
adapting oneself to ever-changing condi- 
tions. 

There are 392 pages in the book, unbroken 
by a single paragraph heading or graphic 
illustration. The chapter, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Salesmanship,” runs for forty-five 
pages without a breathing space. De- 
spite this the book is quite readable. Writ- 
ten in the popular style of a Rotarian ad- 
dress, it is an excellent sales talk for 
the possibility of applying psychology to 
the human problems of business, but as 
an exposition to help the business man in 
solving any particular problem, it is of 
little value. It has still less of value for 
the average salesman. Reading the book 
makes one believe that psychology can 
be applied to business—to the better utiliza- 
tion of human resources in business—and 
makes him want to try to apply it, but 
it does not tell him how. Page after 
page of convincing argument with piled 
up illustrations and thought-provoking 
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analogies from common experience, leave 
no room to doubt the possibilities of the 
young science. But—well perhaps this is 
a great enough contribution for one vol- 

ume. 
H. G. Kenacy, Director of Training, 
Armour and Company. 





Peace and Goodwill in Industry. By 
Stanley Baldwin. Dial Press, N. Y., 
1924. 959 pages. 75 cents. 

The Prime Minister of England, presents 

a very interesting phase of development in 

industrial life in this book which com- 

prises the subject matter of three very 
unique and prophetic messages. 


The first address was delivered in the 
House of Commons on March 6, 1925, 
when the Trade Union Bill was under dis- 
cussion. The Prime Minister moved the 
following amendment: 

“That this House, while approving the 
principle of political liberty embodied in 
the Trade Union Bill, is of the opinion 
that a measure of such far reaching im- 
portance should not be introduced as a 
Private Member’s Bill.” 


In support of his motion the Prime 
Minister reviewed the history of industry 
from the time when industry comprised 
very small units and when the occupations 
were virtually handed down from father 
to son. Employment was a family trait 
and the question of combination by em- 
ployees or employers was not even thought 
of. 

However, as combinations were made by 
employers merging the different smaller 
units in larger industries the employees 
combined also and organized into unions 
to press their claims for what they called 
their rights upon the employer or capitalist 
groups. 

It is most interesting to follow this 
master mind as he recites his experiences 
and unravels his deep and sympathetic 
interest in the peace and harmony of both 
the labor and capitalist classes. If men 
with the sense of justice and the heart of 


the Prime Minister could have controlled 
the destinies of the industrial development 
of England there would not exist to-day 
the wide breach between labor and Capital, 

He recognized early in the game the 
necessity of caring for those in his employ 
and when a strike in the coal regions made 
it necessary to close down a part of the 
works, where he was the master, he gave 
the employees who were thus thrown owt 
of employment a weekly allowance to help 
them in this period of idleness. While | 
do not believe in the unemployment dol 
fostered by the English Government, I am 
heartily in accord with the idea of doing 
something for those who are suffering from 
lack of employment when they cannot help 
themselves and are not a party to the con. 
dition. 

In his address at Birmingham he pointed 
out unmistakably our interdependence, If 
industry everywhere would bury the 
hatchet and deliberately take up an honest 
heart to heart conference, giving each his 
due without trying to take undue advah- 
tage, peace and prosperity would soon be 
an assured fact. 

Mr. Baldwin states that confidence breeds 
confidence. How true that is. If each and 
every one placed all their cards on the 
table, without suspicion or secretiveness, 
but with a common desire to really secure 
industrial peace, the idle spindles would 
soon turn again, progress would be the 
watchword and normal employment the 
outcome. 

Indeed, if Mr. Baldwin’s ideals of peace 
in industry would be adopted everywhere, 
this old world would soon be a much more 
desirable place in which to live and in- 
dustrial strife, if not war itself, would be 
a thing of the past. 

Not until we have more of the heart and 
spirit of the lowly son of God, which 
makes men brothers and places service 
above profit, will we realize the high ideals 
of this prophet of peace and goodwill in 
industry. 


Miton D. Genris, Vice-President, 
John B. Stetson Company. 
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